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REVIEWS. 

Western Civilization. By Benjamin Kidd. New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1902. — 121110, vi, 538 pp. 

There seem to be two rules which writers on political science 
must adopt if they desire at this time to be widely read. The first 
rule is, that they must talk a great deal about evolution ; the second 
is, that they must never mention the name of God. 

Now these two rules put our authors to considerable inconvenience. 
If they believe this world came into existence by accident, they can 
very well dispense with reference to the Creator; but if they are 
impressed with the evidence of design in the world and see in its 
development traces of foresight or Providence, as Mr. Kidd does, it 
is awkward, in obedience to the second of these two rules, to have 
to substitute for the short and familiar word " God " the elaborate, 
inelegant — and if I may venture to say so — altogether superfluous 
expression "Projected Efficiency." And if they must talk about 
evolution, they are likely to be reminded that evolution is a biologi- 
cal theory, which in its general terms requires some knowledge of 
biology, and in its details requires a great deal of such knowledge. 

Anything written by an author so widely read in the United States 
as Mr. Kidd is entitled to careful consideration, but we must not 
allow the authority he has acquired, to check analysis or silence 
criticism ; on the contrary, the very authority he has makes it all the 
more important that we should scrutinize the premises from which he 
derives conclusions likely to gain general acceptance. Let us begin, 
then, by stating concisely Mr. Kidd's argument. 

Evolution, according to Mr. Kidd, has been heretofore regarded 
as a process having its " centre of significance in the present " 
(p. 45 ). This was Darwin's view of it. A new conception of it 
which Mr. Kidd has invented upon a reading of Weismann's works, 
but which in a note Mr. Kidd explains Weismann did not himself 
"clearly" perceive (p. 55), is that evolution involves a struggle in 
which efficiency in the future is the determining quality. And this 
new principle Mr. Kidd christens " Projected Efficiency." Accord- 
ing to this theory, evolution is not a mere survival of the fittest in 
any one period of time — "for the time being," as Mr. Kidd puts it 
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(p. 42) ; it is a survival of the fittest, operating not simply for the 
benefit of the individual in a mere struggle for existence in the present, 
but for "a larger advantage probably always far in the future to 
which the individual and the present alike are subordinate." So 
that, according to Mr. Kidd, when two bucks are fighting for a doe 
it is not the stronger of the two bucks who will win the fight and the 
doe, but the one whose victory will result in a " larger advantage 
probably always far in the future " ; and so, too, in the fight for 
pasture, the hunt for game, and all the varying conditions of the 
struggle of life, it is not fitness in the present that determines sur- 
vival, but fitness — shall it be written down ? — in the future ! 

To apply to a concrete instance the new doctrine of evolution 
which Mr. Kidd propounds with undoubted dignity and eloquence, 
is perhaps a severe test. There may be, notwithstanding the gro- 
tesque juxtaposition of theory and fact, an element of profound 
importance and utility in Mr. Kidd's theory of projected efficiency. 
But in so far as Mr. Kidd attaches it to evolution, and endeavors to 
support it by evolution, it is well to point out at once that Mr. Kidd 
is wrong, and that evolution, concerning which everybody now writes 
with as complacent assurance as that with which astrologers once 
wrote about the stars, is a very definite scientific conclusion drawn 
from a vast collection of facts, some knowledge of which is essential 
to one who undertakes to generalize about them. 

How imperfect Mr. Kidd's knowledge of evolution is, becomes 
clear from his own account of it. " The fundamental conceptions of 
the Darwinian theory," he tells us (p. 34), " are only two in number " ; 
and he defines these two as "fertility" and "variability," that is to 
say, fertility so great that all offspring cannot survive, and variability 
that permits of "favoured races " surviving (see p. 36). Now there 
is in the omission of one of the three essential elements of the evolu- 
tionary process, namely, " environment," and in the undiscriminat- 
ing use of the word "favoured," an explanation of all the errors 
into which Mr. Kidd falls with regard to this technical question. 
He belongs to the lamentably large class of political philosophers 
who use the word " evolution " as identical with " development." 
Ignoring the determining role which environment plays in the struggle 
for life, he regards evolution as the process through which the devel- 
opment of living organisms has taken place in the past, and because 
the process in so far as his observation extends has been a process 
of development in the past, he confidently looks forward to a con- 
tinuing process of development in the future. 
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There is, of course, no excuse for this flagrant error. It has been 
pointed out again and again that the so-called survival of the fittest 
is, as it were, a two-edged sword that smites the less developed 
organisms in one environment, allowing thereby the survival of 
the more developed, whereas in another environment it ruthlessly 
destroys the higher organisms, allowing only the survival of the 
lower ; that it includes degeneration as well as development ; that 
the word " fittest " is not complete till there is added to it the word 
" environment," — so that if the environment be that of New York, it 
will favor the survival of a Pierpont Morgan, whereas if it be the 
desert or the pole, it will favor that of the lizard or the Esquimaux. 

The importance of the environment is dwelt upon here, not only 
because no theory of evolution that fails to take account of it can be 
complete, but because it is this very failure to appreciate the role of 
environment that betrays Mr. Kidd (see footnote, p. 32) into a con- 
temptuous dismissal of the " distinction made by Huxley, between 
the cosmic process and the ethical process " as " entirely superficial," 
and into the extraordinary statement that Huxley had himself aban- 
doned it. It may be that the words in which Huxley described the 
difference between nature and art or between natural selection and 
human selection could be advantageously changed ; but the fact of 
the difference — a difference which Mr. Kidd throughout ignores in 
his use of the terms " natural selection " and " human selection " — 
is one of transcendent importance, furnishing as it does the key to 
the momentous problem ; for on it depends no less a question than 
whether man is, like a sponge, the unconscious and irresponsible 
product of a natural process, or, like a God, the conscious and respon- 
sible master of it. The failure of Mr. Kidd to appreciate this differ- 
ence is the more remarkable, since it is upon this difference that 
the value of his own conclusions depend : for if Herbert Spencer be 
right and Huxley wrong, then there is no rational ground for hope 
that man can accomplish much or anything in working out his own 
salvation ; whereas, if Herbert Spencer be wrong and Huxley right, 
it is upon man's wisdom and morality that the whole future depends. 
In other words, »a/«ra/selection knows nothing of the future — it knows 
nothing but the present, knows neither justice nor mercy, moves indif- 
ferently towards improvement or degeneration ; whereas human selec- 
tion on the contrary can, if enlightened, work for the future, assure 
improvement, prevent degeneration, and through mercy attain justice. 

The path of evolution is like that of a mountain climber who, in 
overcoming obstacles, has sometimes to move down instead of up, 
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and sometimes to turn his back on the very summit which he desires 
to reach. A student of evolution who examines the details of its 
path may often be misled by its direction; it is indispensable to 
study the whole path if we are to draw correct conclusions as to its 
ultimate aim. But in attempting to point out the way of evolution to 
us, those who confine attention to its ultimate direction may blunder 
as much as those who, regardless of its ultimate direction, confine 
themselves to particular parts of it. For example, there are features 
in evolution, such as the sacrifice of the weak, the tyranny of the 
environment, the survival of the pitiless, which, if studied apart, are 
of a nature to justify despair ; whereas if we turn to the blessings of 
civilization, to the compassion we find there for the weak, to man's 
ability to improve his environment, to the possible survival of the 
wise and just, we seem to find in this same evolution grounds for a 
transcendent optimism. Unfortunately, those who, like Mr. Kidd, 
have the gift of generalization, are not often willing to investigate 
detail, and those who are willing to investigate detail seldom unite 
with it the gift of generalization ; and so the general reader loses his 
way, misled alike by both, until by repeated and often costly experi- 
ment he learns for himself the danger of neglecting details on the 
one hand or of attaching too much importance to them on the other. 
Mr. Kidd has rendered us a service in directing attention to 
features in the process of development to which previous writers 
have not given due importance ; undoubtedly there has been through- 
out the process a perpetual adaptation to future conditions which 
Mr. Kidd calls the " principle of projected efficiency," and which the 
unsophisticated pious have been heretofore contented to describe as 
God. Whether this principle has been as much neglected in the 
past as Mr. Kidd claims, it is probably unnecessary to discuss ; it 
may be that the principle has been recognized under its more familiar 
name, and that Mr. Kidd's title for it deserves the chapters which he 
devotes to its justification ; but the question whether the principle 
of projected efficiency is to be adopted by the language of evolution 
is relatively unimportant, as compared with the practical problems of 
evolution which daily confront us. Many will doubtless be lifted by 
the thought that evolution is working in silent obedience to the prin- 
ciple of projected efficiency; but some will mournfully inquire how 
this principle is going to help man to face the tragic riddle of every- 
day life, for the failure to answer which men and women are hourly 
and multitudinously sacrificed by the remorseless Inquirer. 

Edmond Kelly. 
Paris, France. 



